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AN UNAFFECTED SCHOOL OF MODERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN AMERICA— WILL IT COME? 



LETTERS FROM MR. LOUIS H. SULLIVAN, MR. JOHN M. CAR- 
RERE, MR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM, MR. DANIEL H. 
BURNHAM, PROF. CHARLES ELIOT NOR- 
TON, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 



FROM THE T. SQUARE CLUB'S CATALOGUE, PHILADELPHIA, 1899. 

Sir: — In reply to your inquiry, " Do you as yet see any signs 
tending to indicate the development of an indigenous architecture in 
America? " I say that in my judgment there are such signs and indi- 
cations, but they are not as clearly defined as I should wish to see 
them. The opportunities for developing an indigenous art are so 
abundant, so vital, so convincing, that I must confess to a sincere sur- 
prise that progress toward that end has not been more spontaneous 
and more significant. 

It is not, for my mind, a thinkable proposition that from a people 
democratic and free, self-reliant, resourceful, possessed of -their own 
bodies, possessed of their own souls, self-centered, deep of aspiration, 
there shall not some day suspire as an exhalation an architectural art 
germain to those gifts, responsive to that throb, eloquently voicing 
every form, every aspect of what is genuine in our national life. 

On the other hand, it is clear to me that architecture, as now gen- 
erally practiced, is feudal or monarchical; an architecture of the 
governed for the governing. Against this, set the thought that self- 
government is the highest form of government; and is it not toward 
this that we aspire as a nation and as individuals ? 

Is it, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the art forms of a not 
free people can really express the life of a free people ? Yet that is 
the popular supposition. 

American architects as a class must become American in thought 
and sympathy before we can have any widespread manifestation of 
an indigenous art. That this will come about in due time I have not 
a doubt, for we certainly have an abundance of talent, and there is as 
certainly an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with prevailing methods. 
Restlessness and discontent are always the heralds of great move- 
ments. 

To emphasize the thought: Before we can have an indigenous 
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architecture, the American architect must himself become indige- 
nous. How this is to be done is very easy to explain, but rather 
difficult of performance; for it is equivalent to asking him to become 
a poet, in the sense that he must absorb into his heart and brain his 
own country and his own people. 

The rest is difficult also, but certain as the rising of to-morrow's 
sun is certain; for the power of imagination and the science of expres- 
sion become limitless when we open our hearts to nature and to our 
people as the source of inspiration. It is practically in this active, 
vital faculty of reciprocity that we are now paralytics. 

Louis H. Sullivan, 

Chicago. - 

Sir: —There is little in the details used on the exterior of our 
buildings that is exclusively American; but architecture is not detail — 
it is the whole expression of a building, and in their whole expres- 
sion there are American buildings that are fresh and original, and 
some of them are good from an artistic standpoint. 

D. H. Burnham, 
Chicago. 

Sir: — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of October 17th, 
and it is very encouraging to know that your club is considering this 
very interesting question. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of intelligent and growing inter- 
est in matters of art generally, and in architecture in particular in 
this country, but it would be very difficult for me to express an opin- 
ion concerning the development of an independent modern style or 
school of architecture in America. This is the sort of thing which it 
is usual to look back upon, and not forward to. 

The development of any style of architecture must necessarily be 
very gradual, and with the very complicated conditions of modern 
life, even more so, especially in view of the fact that nationality is 
becoming very much less distinct, owing to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. 

The most encouraging feature of architectural work in this coun- 
try, at the present time, is the fact that much of it is receiving 
thoughtful and careful study, and that composition is being recog- 
nized as paramount to detail. 

The development of any style, whether in this country or else- 
where, must be the result of local conditions, in this age, which are 
properly understood and properly solved and expressed. 

The problems which we have to solve, and the conditions under 
which they are to be solved — both mental and physical — are novel. 
So far, we have been trying to adapt the solutions of problems of the 
past to the problems of the present. These adaptations in most cases 
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have lacked seriousness and purpose. With the higher education of 
the architect and the public in these matters, the work is becoming 
more serious, and this may be, and should be, the first step toward 
the development of a local or national style of architecture. 

John M. Carrere, 

New York. /■ 



Sir: — I am in receipt of your letter of October 1 7th, in which you 
if I " see any signs as yet indicating the future development of 



Sir:- 
ask 
an unaffected school of architecture in America. 1 

To this inquiry I give a prompt and decided negative. It seems 
to me that our entire architectural development, since the beginning 
of the century, has been wholly in the direction of artificiality and 
self-consciousness. Each style that has been fashionable has been 
simply a fad, and has been based in no respect upon local conditions 
or contemporary civilization. I consider this particularly true of the 
last two fads, viz.: the Romanesque revival, the iicole des Beaux Arts 
tendency. 

I look on art of all kinds as a result, not a product. I do not 
believe it can be created, or even fostered, to any degree by art 
museums or schools. I look on it as the result of certain conditions. 
These conditions have thus far proved impossible under our present 
system of " civilization," and this is the first time in the history of the 
world that this can be said. 

It seems to me that all that architects can do at the present day 
is to recognize this fact and acknowledge that their art is purely self- 
conscious, and that their duty is to express the different nature and 
requirements of each problem through that particular architectural 
style of the past, which fits them most accurately. For example, the 
teachings of Paris are grotesque when applied to the architecture of 
most of our churches, while on the other hand, the style that would 
fit this would be absurd if applied to an office building or a city hall. 
All we can do, I believe, is to use as intelligently as possible various 
styles of more fortunate periods, endeavoring constantly to adapt 
them to modern requirements, and also giving them wherever possible 
an element of modernism that will save them from a dead archaeolog- 
ical quality and give them a certain amount of vitality. 

In the mean time, if we wish to obtain a national, ethnic and log- 
ical style, we had better consider rather seriously if it would not be 
well for us to make some effort to bring our civilization more into 
harmony with those of the past, which invariably expressed them- 
selves instinctively in artistic forms. 

This is a purely personal expression of opinion, and one which 
might very possibly be modified to-morrow, as it has been modified 
since yesterday. R. A. Cram, 

Boston. 
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Sit; — I have received your letter asking me if I saw any signs as 
yet indicating "the development of an unaffected school of architec- 
ture in America." I am not sure that I fully comprehend the mean- 
ing of the term "unaffected." If the intention of your query is to 
ask if I see any indications of the development of a school of archi- 
tecture in America expressive of those conditions of life which are 
peculiar to this country, and unaffected by the traditions of schools 
developed under other conditions, the reply is easy. As yet there 
seems to me to be nothing of distinctively American growth in our 
architecture. Nor is anything of this kind likely to exhibit itself — 
or, in my opinion, to be aimed at as especially desirable. The con- 
ditions of the civilized world whether in. Europe or America are, so 
far as architecture is concerned, largely similar, and there is no reason 
why we should expect in this country any specially distinctive style. 
It is as if we were to ask for a specially American style in literature. 
An architectural genius in America will stamp his work with his own 
individuality, and that individuality will undoubtedly exhibit national 
characteristics distinguishing his work from that of the profession in 
England or in any other European country; but these characteristics 
will not be such as to make a school, or form an independent style. 
I am, dear sir, C. E. Norton, 

Harvard University. 
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